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THE BRIDEGROOWS PROBATION, 
A young Englishman, from 
affairs, and 


gaming, love- 
other gold-seattering enjoyments, 
his great- 
grandfather's hereditary portion, that he could 


iad so nearly reached the dregs of 


ileulate the departing hour of his last guinea. 


4s one from 


he 


habitually frequented, feeble in body as in wind, 


evening he was returning home 


one of those haunts of dissipation which 


and for the first time in his life, casting a firm 

look upon the ruin of his fortune, he could not 

well determine, whether he should end his trou- 

Sieg by drawing a trigger, or by throwing him 
if into the Thames. 

While 
vater, the very profound idea occurred to him 
but to al- 
iv himself to be conducted out of the labyrinth 
hand of some wealthy 
With this consoling thought he went to 


he thus wavered between fire and 


not to lay violent hands upon himself, 
of poverty by the fair 
Hride, 
his nocturnal visions the 
fair girls frisked around 
him, both of which, he was happy in thinking he 
ruight maintain 


hed, and already in 


rapid racers flew, the 
in future upen the dowry of his 
wile. 

On the following morning he reflected anew 
tpon his plan, and found it unexeceptionable i 
every, point except the slight cireum 
stance of not knowing when or where he was to 


In 


him asa spend- 


very 
jind the rich heiress he wanted. London, 
where all the world regarded | 
thrift, it was not ence to be thought of: 
that for the future he 
elsewhere. 


he saw 
must throw his “net out 
After much cogitation he at 
last hit upon an old rich colonel, living upon his 


and searching. 


own estate, about twenty miles from the capital, 
who fortunately had no acquaintance in Lon- 
don and was the father of an only daughter. 
Into the house of this gentleman, by means 
uf a friend, to whom he promised half the booty, 
he got himself introduced and received. The 


daughter of the colonel was an awkward coun- 
try girl, with round chubby cheeks like Rubens’ 


| 





cherubims, and looked particularly odd in the 
hand-me-down attire 
which did not at all fit her, and was of course 
not of the Her 
too, was as unattractive as her : she could 


of her sainted mother, 
most fashionable cut. mind, 
attire 
only talk of hens and geese; and when any 
other subject came aboveboard, her conversa 
tion was limited to a ‘tyes, yes,” or a “‘no, no,” 
all beyond this seemed to her sinful. 

This wooden puppet was indeed a mighty 
contrast to the sprightly, gay, and lively nymphs 
with whom the young Briton had, until this pe- 
riod, been toying; but he carefully confined to 
the solitude of his own bosom the disagreeable 
fecling of this heaven-and-earth distant differ- 
ence. His flattering tongue called the girl's 
silliness celestial innocence, and her red swol- 
len cheeks, he likened to the beauty of a full- 
blown damask rose. The end of the song was, 
he turned to the father, and sued warmly for his 
daughter’s hand. 

The colonel, during his sixty 


had 


knowledge of mankind, 


years’ 
collected 


that however slyly the 


career 
through the world. this much 
young man had masked himself, he could, ne- 
vertheless, discover the fortune-hunter peeping 


At he 


thought of peremptorily refusing him permis 


through the disguise. first, therefore, 


sion to woo his daughter; but on the other hand, 
he thought, “*the youth is fashionable, and per 
haps I may be doing him injustice;—he, as yet, 
betrays no anxiety about the portion, and why 
remain 
His request shall be granted. 


should the girl, who is marriageable, 
longer at home? 
—but his apparent disinterestedness shall stand 
a decisive trial.” 

The suitor was then informed that the 
had no objections to the match, provided the 
daughter would give her consent: 
thing, replied as in duty bound—*My father’s 
will is mine.” 


and she. poor 


Indeed could any thing else be 
expected? 

In the course of a few weeks, the marriage 
ceremony was performed at the country-house 
of the colonel, and he instantly made his son-in- 
law acquainted with his wife’s 
ing to thirty thousand dollars. 


8 portion, amount 

The dissembler 
acted as if he wished to know nothing about 
the matter, and solemnly vowed that he had not 
as yet thought on such a thing, but had regard 
only to the noble qualities of his charming wife, 
whose pure self was dearer to him than all the 
treasures of the world. 

Upon this they sat down to table, and the 
father-in-law urged and begged that they would 
make as much haste as possible, as it was his 
intention that the young married people should 
set off that very afternoon for London, and that 
he should accompany them 








father | 


and bega: 


The son-in-law was confounded, 


to make some excuses about travelling on the 


| . . . . 
| first day of his happiness ; but the soldier main- 


tained that these were futile, assuring him tbat 


| he had particular reasons for proceeding forth 


with to the capital, and that his matrimonial 


' joys would be as well realized in London as it 


| the journey was immediately undertaken 


the country. What was to be done? Why 
The 
before the 


eyes of the bridegroom, the portion of the bride, 


old man secured in a small casket, 


partly in gold and partly in bank notes, took it 


| under his arm, and placed himself by the side 


; coach window, and said, 


| demand. 
| 


| 





| and these gentlemen are no highwaymen, 


of the young people in the carriage. 

The road ran through a forest, and scarcely 
had they fairly 
darted out from the brushwood, with masks up 

line 


entered it, when two horsemen 


on their s, and stopped the carriage. One 
of the persons watched the postillion with a pre 
while the other 


sented pistol, approached the 
“© We are adventurers 
and request you to give us up instantly the por 


tion of the bride!” 


The colonel and his son-in-law swore and 
ranted, but the robber coolly insisted upon his 
After 


horseman bent towards the young man, and 


some parleying, however, the 


whispered in his ear, * That you may see that 


we are most reasonable men, we leave you the 
choice of two things,—give us either the bride 


1 


or her portion ; for certain reasons it is quite 


immaterial to us, and, moreover, no one shal! 


ever know your decision.” 

The bridegroom did not think long about the 
matter, for he whispered, “ Take 
“Brother.” eried the robber to his accomplice 
“we shall take the bride.” 

In the twinkling of an eye the soldier seized 


the bride! 


his gentle son-in-law by the neck, shook him 


violently, and exclaimed with a thundering 


voice, ‘Ha! villain! so my conjecture was not 
unfounded, that you cared not for my daughter, 
but fortune ! God be 


that my child and my money are not 


merely for her praised 
yet irre 
vocably in your clutches! Know, then, knave 

that the man who married you was no clerg¥ 
man, he was a brother soldier in priest's attir 

bur 
friends who have done me the service of pros 


ing you. Since, then, you have laid open your 


whole vileness. we shall have no more convex 


ion. T shall return home with my daughter ang 
my money, and you may go to London—or te 
the devil! 

With th transplanted the aston 


ished bridegroom with a kick from the carriage 


icse words he 
to the road, and ordered the postillion to turn 
about. The outlaw trudged back t 
and had, while the 


) London . 


unon road. ft! fairest and 









Sis 


hest opportunity of determining whether he 


should now use a pistol, or throw himself into 


the river. 





FEMALE PORTRAITURE. 


AMERICAN WOMEN, 
with which the cause of liberty was 


The zen) 
} } 


mbrac iy the women of America, during 
the war of our revolution, has often been men- 
The fol 


lowing anecdotes will forcibly illustrate the ex- 


tioned with admiration and praise. 


tent and strength of this patriotic feeling. 
To Mrs. Pinckney, the wife of Col. Charles 
Pinckney, a British officer once said—* It is im 


possible not to admire the intrepid firmness of | 


Had your men but 
half their resolution, we might give up the con- 
test. 

Mrs. Danicl Hall having obtained permission 


the ladies of your country. 
America would be invineible. 


to pay a visit to her mother on John’s Island, 
was on the point of embarking, when an officer 
stepped forward, and in the most authoritative 
manner demanded the key of her trunk.— 
“ What do you expect to find there ?” said the 
lady. ‘I seek for treason,” was the reply.— 
-You may save yourself the trouble of search, 
then,” said Mrs. Hall—* You may find a plenty 
of it at my tongue’s end.” 


, ers and cockades were much in demand, and‘so 





An officer, distinguished by his inhumanity, 
and constant oppression of the unfortunate, 
meeting Mrs. Charles Elliott in a garden adorn- 
ed with a great variety of flowers, asked the 
name of the camomile, which seemed to flourish 
with peculiar luxwriance—* The Rebel Flower,” 
she replied. “Why was that name given to 
it?” said the officer. ‘ Because,” rejoined the 
lady, “it thrives most when most trampled ‘up- 
mil” 

So much were the ladies attached to the whig 
interest, habituated to injuries, and so resolute 
in suoporting them, that they would jocosely 
speak of misfortunes, though at that moment 
severely suffering under their pressure. Mrs. 
Sabina Elliott having witnessed the activity of 
an officer, who had ordered the plundering of 
her poultry houses, finding an old Muscovy 
drake, which had escaped the general search, 
still straying about the premises, had him 
caught, and mounting a servant on horseback, 
ordered him to follow and deliver the bird to 
the officer, with her compliments, as she con- 
cluded that in the hurry of departure, it had 
been left altogether by accident. 

The contrivances adopted by the ladies, to ear- 
ry from the British garrison supplies to the gal- 
lant defenders of their country, were highly cre- 
ditable to their ingenuity, and of infinite utility to 
their friends, The cloth of many a military 
coat, concealed with art, and not unfrequently 
made an appendage to female attire, has es- 
caped the vigilance of the guards expressly 
stationed to prevent smuggling, and speedily 
converted into regimental shape, and worn 


wimmphantiv in battle —-Roots have. in many 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
instances, been relinquished by the delicate 
wearer to the active partizans. Ihave seen a 
horseman’s helmet concealed by a well arrang- 
ed head dress, and epaulettes delivered from 
the folds of the simple cap of a matron. Feath- 


cunningly hid, and handsomely presented, that 
he could have been no true Knight, who did not 
feel the obligation to defend them to the last ex- 





tremily. 


In the indulgence of wanton asperities towards | 


the patriotic Fair, the aggressors were not un- 
frequently answered with a keenness of repar 
The 


haughty Tarleton, vaunting his feats of gallan- 


tee that left little cause of triumph. 


try to the great disparagement of the officers of 
the continental cavalry, said to a lady at Wil- 
mington, “I have a very earnest desire to see 
your far famed hero, Colonel Washington.” 
* Your wish, Colonel, might have been fully 
gratified,” she promptly replied, “ had you ven- 
tured to look behind you after the battle of the 
Tt was in this battle, that Wash- 
wounded Tarleton in the hand, 


Cowpens.” 
ington had 
which gave rise to a still more pointed retort. 
Conversing with Mrs. Wiley Jones, Colonel 
Tarleton observed : “You appear to think very 
highly.of Celonel Washington, and yet I have 
been told, that he is so ignorant a fellow, that 
“ It may be the 
case,” she readily replied, ‘ but no man better 
than yourself, Colonel, can testify, that he 
knows how to make his mark.” 


he can hardly write his name.” 


cciipiainn 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

The following characteristic description of this ex- 
traordinary personage, is from the pen of the late 
William Pinkney. It was written in 1817, when 
that distinguished statesman was minister at the 
court of St. Petersburgh. 

“The Empress’ mother is still a charming wo- 
man, and when young must have been extremely 
She may be said fo do the honours of 
this splendid court, and it is fit that she should.— 


handsome. 


Her manners are infinitely more pleasing, at the 
same time that they are lofty, and she ts a perfect 
mistress of the art of conversation: She is, moreover, 
exemplary in all the relations of life, and is beloved 
for her goodness by all classes. 

“Of the reigning Empress it is impossible to 
speak in adequate terms of praise. It is necessary 
to see her to be able to comprehend how wonder- 
fully interesting she is. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that with a slight abatement for the effects of time 
and severe affliction, (produced by the loss of her 
children,) she combines every charm that consti- 
tutes female loveliness, with all the qualities that 
peculiarly become her exalted station. Her figure, 
although thin, is exquisitely fine. Her countenance 
isa subduing picture of feeling and intelligence. 
Her voice is of that soft and happy tone that goes 
directly to the heart, and awakens every sentiment 
which a virtuous woman can be ambitious to excite. 
Her manner cannot be described or imagined. It 
is graceful, unaffectedly gentle, winning, and, at the 





same time, truly dignified. Her conversation: is 





suited to this noble exterior. Adapted with nice 
discrimination to those to whom it is addressed, un- 
ostentatious and easy, sensible and kind, it capti- 
vates invariably the wise and good, and (whatis yet 
more difficult) satisfies the frivolous without the 
slightest approach to frivolity. If universal report 
may be credited, there is no virtue for which this 
incomparable woman is not distinguished ; and 4 
have reason to be confident from all that Ihave ob 
served and heard, that her understanding (naturally 
of the highest order) has been embellished and in 
formed to an uncommon degree by judicious, and 
regular, and various study. It is not, therefore, sur 
prising that she is alike adored by the inhabitant ot 
the palace and the cottage, and that every Russian: 
looks up to her as a superior being, and would be 
adored, although she were not surrounded by in 

perial pomp and power.” 
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Visiters tothis place, having heard that notorie 
ty has been given to it by the remarks of Mr. Jet 
FeRSON, frequently wish to make reference to tha 
reflections of this great man on the natural pheno 
mena which surround them. They are not gene 
rally aware that he has said so little om the subject 
What he has said, however, is sufficient to attach to 
it the same immortality that willattend his name ;- 
and there is no danger of that being forgotten dere, 
while the mountain rock which bears it towers in 
proud mzjesty over our heads ; nor can it be forgot 
ten any where, while tie blessings of liberty exist. 
or the lights of education continue to transmit in 
faithful history the characters of public benefactors 

For a minute description of the scenery of the 
place, the reader is referred to the first number ot 
the Ganrann. 

“ The passage of the Patowmac through the 
Blue Ridge is perhaps one of the most stupen 
dous scenes in nature, You stand on a very 
high point of land. On your right comes up 
the Shenandoah, having ranged along the foo! 
of the mountain an hundred’ miles to seek a 
vent. On your left approaches the Patowmac. 
in quest of a passage also. In the moment c! 
their junction they rush together against the 
mountain, rend it asunder, and pass olf to the 
sea. The first glance of this scene hurries ow 
senses into the opinion, that this earth has been 
created in time, that the mountains were forn 
ed first, that the rivers began to flow afterwards, 
that in this place particularly they have been 
dammed by the Blue Ridge of mountains, and 
have formed an ocean which filled the whole 
valley ; that continuing to rise they have at 
length broken over at this spot, and have torn 
the mountain down from its summit to its bas: 
The piles of rocks on each hand, but particular 
ly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks ot 
their disrupture and avulsion from their beds 
by the most powerful agents of nature, corrob 
But the distant finishing 
which nature has given to the picture, is of « 


orate the impression. 











different character. It is a truc contrast to the 
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foreground. Itis as placid and delightful, as 
that is wild and tremendous. For the mountain 
being cloven asunder, she presents to your eye, 
through the cleft, a small catch of smooth blue 
horizop, at an infinite distance in the plain 
country, inviting you, as it were, from the riot 
and tumult roaring around, to pass through the 
breach and participate of the calm below. Here 
the eye ultimately composes itself; and that 
way too the road bappens actually to lead. You 
eross the Patowmac above the junction, pass 
along its side through the base of the mountain 
for three miles, its terrible precipices hanging 
in fragments over you, and within about 20 
miles reach Fredericktown, and the fine coun- 
iry round that. This scene is wortha voyage 
across the Atlantic. Yet here, as in the neigh- 
horhood of the Natural Bridge, are people who 
have passed their lives within half a dozen 
miles, and have never been to survey these 
monuments of a war between rivers and moun- 
tains, which must have shaken the earth itself 
to its centre.” 


While on the subject of natural curiosities, we 
will give Mr. Jefferson’s notice of the Natural 
Bridge : 

“The Naturat Brrper, the most sublime of 
aature’s works, though not comprehended un- 
der the present head, must not be pretermitted. 
it is on the ascent of a hill, which seems to have 
been cloven through its length by some great 
convulsion. The fissure, just at the bridge, is, 
by some admeasurements, 270 feet deep, by 
other, only 205. Itis about 45 feet wide at the 
bottom, and 90 feet at the top, this of course 
determines the length of the bridge, and its 
height from the water. Its breadth in the mid 
ile, is about 60 feet, but more at the ends, and 
the thickness of the mass, at the summit of the 
arch, about 40 feet. A part of this thickness is 
constituted by a coat of earth, which gives 
growth to many iarge trees The residue, 
with the hill on both sides, is one solid rock of 
time-stone. The arch approaches the semi-el- 
liptical form: but the larger axis of the ellipsis, 
which would be the chord of the arch, is many 
times longer than the transverse. Though the 
sides of this bridge are proviled in some parts 
with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have 
the resolution to walk to them, and look over 
into the abys—You involuntarily fall upon 
your hands and feet, creep to the parapet, and 
peep over it. Looking down from this height 
about a minute gave mea violent head-ache. 
if the view from the top be painful and intoler 
able, that from below is delightful in an equal 
extreme. It is impossible for the e1motions aris- 
ing from the sublime, to be felt beyond what 
they are here: so beautiful an arch, so elevated, 
so light, and springing as it were up to heaven! 
the rapture of the spectator is really indeserib 
able! The fissure continuing narrow, deep. 
and straight, for a considerable distance above 
and below the bridge, opens a short but very 








pleasing view of the North Mountain on one 
side, and the Blue Ridge on the other; at the 
distance each of them of about five miles. This 
bridge is in the county of Rockbridge, to which 
it has given name, and affords a public and 
commodious passage over a valley, which can 
not be crossed elsewhere for a considerable 
distance. ‘The stream passing under it is called 
Cedar Creek. It is a water of James River, 
and sufficient in the dryest seasons to turn a 
grist-mill, though its fountain is not more than 
two miles above.” Pa 
pf 
FOR THE GARLAND. 

Mr. Eprror,—I should like to know what 
you mean by your frequent allusions to the lo- 
quacity of the ladies. Notwithstanding the 
many pretty compliments you have paid them, 
I find you have the temerity to apply the lash 
of satire, and often to deal out plain, un- 
qualified, and direct censure. Do you know, 
sir, that you are likely to arouse the resentment 
of many who have never heard else than the 
honied accents of flattery? How dare you call 
in question a right of the females, enjoyed from 
time immemorial—that of criticising the con- 
duct and manners of their neighbors? It might 
do for some crusty, disappointed old bachelor to 
vent his feelings against the ladies and avenge 
himself of the slights received from some cap- 
tious old maid—but from you such conduct can 
scarcely be tolerated. Your satires upon wo- 
men’s tongues, and mouth-salves for scandal, 
may lose you some readers, if you have not al- 
ready lost some. The wreaths you weave for 
the brows of the fair have some rankling therns 
in them; and I would advise you to be cautious; 
else, “ having known a woman’s love, you may 
learn whatit is to have a woman’s hate.” Avert 
in time, the whirlwind of revenge, and remem 
ber that as “ a woman's tongne is the only dou 
hle-edged weapon that grows keener by con 
stant use,” you may incur a penalty but little 
less severe than banishment from their smiles 
and favors forever. This warning is given you 
in friendship. Pray heed it. I may not again 
let you escape so easily, for publishing what you 
have the audacity to call truth, but which, in 
fret, is nothing short of a libel upon the sex 
You question their right to use their tongues! 
Rash man, beware how you rouse their resent 
ment. BRIDGET BITTERNUT. 

scoala: 

(cf It has again become necessary to state, ex- 
plicitly and positively, that no letters addressed to 
the Editor on business will be taken from the Post 
Office, ifnot post paid. This course is indispensa- 
ble, unless the whole proceeds of his business be 
appropriated to the revenue of the Post Office. De- 
partment. It is but justice to state, that of the tax 
thus laid on him, but little has been imposed by the 
ladies, although he has the pleasure of receiving 
many orders for the Gartana from the bands of the 











L fair. Will gentlemen be less just or liberal? 


FROM DENHAM’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 

At Yeddie, twenty-one miles from Angornot 
aconsiderable town, walled and governed by « 
kaid, a hut was pointed out to us, after some 
altercation, where we were to pass the heat o! 
the day. [, however, took my place on the skit 
fa, or entrance, the coolest place [ eould find 

The kaid soon paid me a visit. who, it seem 
ed, was asleep when I arrived. He was e 
tremely desirous that I should come to his hab: 
tation, and was greatly distressed at not hav 
ing better provided for my convenience ; mov- 
ing was, however, quite out of the question 
The heat was excessive; and I begged a littl 
sweet milk, and that the crowd round the doo1 
which I was obliged to keep open, might, if prac 
ticable, be in part dispersed; and I added 
“They are all men—pray are there no women 


; in your town?” ‘The kaid, who evidently wish 


ed to make up for his former inattention, ins 
mediately answered, “Yes, yesh plenty, ant 
they also would like to come and look at you 
if you will give them leave.” This 1 was not 
disposed to refuse ; and the kaid sitting by mu 

and Maramy keeping the door, so that no more 
than three or four came in at a time, I received 
upwards of one hundred of the softer sex. 

Some of them were beautiful, unaffected chil- 
dren of nature. I had nothing to show them 
but a looking-glass, and probably nothing could 
have pleased them more. One insisted upon 
bringing her mother, another her sister, in or 
der to see the face she loved best reflected by 
the side of her own, which appeared to give 
them exquisite pleasure, as on seeing the reflec 

tion they repeatedly kissed the object of ‘thei: 
affection. One very young and intelligent girl 
asked if she might bring her child; and, on 
gaining permission, quickly returned with an 
infantin her arms. She absolutely screamed 
for joy, and tears ran down her cheeks when 
; sne saw her child’s face in the glass; who shook 
its hand in token of pleasure, on perceiving it 

own reflected image 





‘“‘Saildown the Tigress, or up the Nile,” says 
a German writer, “travel through the desert of 
Irak, or the delicious plains of Syria; seek the 
valleys of Hajaz, or the delightful solitudes of 
Yaman—every where you will meet professional 
story-tellers, in listening to whose tales the peo 
greatest amusement 
to be seen in the tent of the Bedouin and the 


ple find the They are 
hut of the Fallah; in the village coffee-hous 
as well as those of Bagdad, Damascus and Ca 
ro. When the intense heat of noon compel: 
the traveller to stop on his journey, and inter 
rupts the transaction of business, the people 
the caravan, and the crowd of the bazaar, gu- 
ther beneath a spreading tree, or in a coffee 
house, to listen with attentive ears to the story 








teller, who for hours will astonish and delight 
them, and thea in the most interesting part 


| break off, to take up the tale again in the 


of the evening. Even then he does not always 










hin 


8S 

tinish his narrative, but often defers the end of 
it until morning ; when, instead of indulging his 
audience with the catastrophe, he will begin a 
new story. In the great towns. these story-te! 
lers form a peculiar corporation ; and like every 
other trade. are ender the government of their 
wn shaiich’ 


A young iady is advertising in a cotemporary print 


for a husband, and states that she will ‘‘walk for | 


halfan hour, on next Sunday, the 26th inst. at three 
o’clock P. M. on the north side of Merrion-square, 
prepared to receive any written communication that 
may be handed her. In order that she may be easily 
distinguished from the many other ladies who will 
be walking there, most of whose ultimate views in 
walking there and every where else are the same as 
the advertiser’s, although differently evinced, she 
begs to describe her dress :—She will wear a Leg- 
horn bonnet, white lace veil, with a plume of white 


feathers, angba ¢ 


sarcenet,a 6 





ik opera cloak lined withwhite 
flown muff, and a black velvet reti- 
cule, with a steel clasp, which will be open to re- 
ceive any billet that may, by proper dexterity, be 


dropped into it.’—[ Dublin Freemen’s Kaul 


Allan Cunningham, the Scottish poet, speaking 
in a late work of Robert Burns, thus characterizes 
lis puetical genius. ‘Burns, who of all poets that 
ever breathed, possessed the most happy tact of 
pouring his genius through all the meanderings of 
music, was unrivalled in the skill of brooding over 
the ruder conceptions of oftr old poets, and in warm- 
ing them into grace and life. He could glide like 
dew into the fading bloom of departing song, and 
refresh it into beauty and fragrance.” 

A nich old Maid.—A correspondent of the Provi- 
dence Journal, who has been travelling in England, 
says that Miss (or Mrs.) Anne Lawrence, an elderly 
maiden lady, is the proprietor of nearly the whole 
town of Ripon, containing a population of 5000 
souls ; she is also the owner of the beautiful parks 
and pleasure grounds of Studley Royal, and of the 
ruins of Fontaine Abbey. She has complete con- 
trol over the elections of the two members of Par- 
liament returned for the borough of Ripon, and thus 
possesses more influence and power in ‘Parliament 
than the town of Manchester with its 100,000 inha- 
bitants 





PREMIUMS. 

THE publisher of the LADIES’ GARLAND, 
anxious to add to its interest and rapidly growing 
popularity, has determined to offer small premiums 
for original communications. For the best essay 
on Female Education, he will give three volumes 
of the Gartanp, for the best 
Moral Tale, two volumes elegantly bound ; and for 
the best Poetical Scrap, not exceeding thirty-two 
two lines, one volume elegantly bound. Commu- 
nications to be addressed (post paid) to the publish- 
er at Harpers-Ferry, previous to the 10th of August 
next. A committee of three gentlemen will be ap- 
pointed to decide the merits of the respective con- 
tributions. 

‘The publisher regrets that he is not sufficiently 
stocked with the good things of this world, to ena- 


: 


hte him to offer more glittering inducements; but 


elegantly bound ; 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


when condidlites for prizes schionber that ey are 
also candidates for fame, he hopes their ambition 
will be aroused and their talents assiduously em- 
ployed. 

Harpers-Ferry, July 8, 1826. 


respectfully requested to 
act as agents for this work. 


4 3-Postmasters are 











PCETRY. 


The following wes fal lines, ent tle a és Sain . 
are from the pen of Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, of 
this city, and obtained the prize of $10, offered 
by the publishers of the Literary Casket,” for 
the best Poem.—[Murtford Ties. 

GREECE. 
Hail, holy clime! where Science rear’d her throne, 

And kindred arts ike constellations shone ; 

Fre from the fostering wolf’s caresses cread, 

Rome, savage infant, rear’d her rival head, — 

Nurse of the bard, the hero and the sage, 

Thoug sh long the hero of Oppression’s rage, 

Fnslav’d and fetter’d by the Paynim throng, 

Sworn foes to Science, and unknown in Song, 

In mockery crown’d with persecution’s thorn, 

And crush’d till courage from despair was born. 

We see thee bursting from thy lingering trance, 

Snatch the dark helm,and poise the quivering lance, 

From gather’d rust thine ancient armour c 

And with thy clarion wake the warrior’s ear. 


Rear, as at Salamis, thy lofty crest! 
Pluck the red garland from Platea’s breast! 
Still Marathon that victor shout retains, 
Whose earthquake’s echo shook 2 thousand plains, 
Still for thy temples Leuctra’s laurel blooms, 
And buried heroes rend their vaulted tombs— 
While lightning glance thy fields of blood explore, 
And stalk impervious, where the life-tides pour. 
With awful smile the impetuous souls survey, 
With airy shields protect their dauntless way, 
Their whimper’d voice, unearthly rage inspires, 
And bidsthe sons be worthy of their sires. 
Lo! peaceful shades from blest Elysium throng, 
In spectral ranks to guard the land of song, 
Predict with withering curse its foemen’s doom, 
And blend their crescent with the Persian plume. 





Dark frowns the stagvrite, with brow of thought 
Glides the meek martyr from his hemlock draught, 
lhe vine-clad Tean tears his sparkling bow], 

And quaffs deep vengeance on the Moslem soul; 
Indignant Pericles, with haughty pain, 

Marks the usurping mosque, and turban’d train, 
Fast by the Parthenon and Phidias sighs, 

And scornful Homer rolls his sightless eyes, 
Hurls tuneful curses on the insulting foe, 

And bids anew the flames of lion glow. 


Hail, land sut:lime !—array’d in classic robe, 
Mankind thy pupil, and thy school the globe. 
Throngs taught by thee, with filial ardour wait 
Thy doubtful struggle with disastrous fate. 


Yet one* there was, who not with passive song 
Beheld thy conflict or bemoan’d thy wrong, 
Bold to thine aid, the lyre and sword he brought, 
And doubly arm’d, thy front of danger sought, 
Rear’d thy red banner o’er the Egean wave, 
Unseal’d his coffers, and his spirit gave, 
Cold rests his heart within thy hallow’d bowers; 
And Helle’s maidens wreathe its urn with flowers. 


Genius of Greece! who drank his latest sigh, 
Raise towards the Queen of Isles thy mourning eye. 
She marks the sons who near her sceptre crowd, 
Stern to their sins, but of their talents proud. 
Say—‘‘for my sake thy wayward bard forgive, 
Since bound with mine his d eathless name shall live, 
Breathe o’er his sacred tomb our sorrowing sigh, 
And in his glory, let his frailties die.’ 


ee 


* Byran. 


ae 


} 
} 





THE ou TLAW’S BRIDE.—a Battap. 
** Say, Ella, wilt thou fly with me, 
And leave thy father’s tower : 
Quit all thy friends of high degree, 
To dwell in Greenwood bower ? 
Say, wilt thou quit these scenes of joy, 
Festivity, and pride ; 
Yo sleep beneath th’ inclement sky, 
A ruin’d outlaw’s bride ?” 


*© And canst thou doubt thy Ella’s truth? 
Will she thy love deceive? 

No, ever dear and favor’d youth, 
Thy Ella’s words believe 

For thee she "il le ave, with heart-f lt joy 
Her father’s tower of pride ; , 

To dwell beneath th’ inclement 


A ruin’d outl 





aw’s bride.’ 

tethink thee 

The outlay te state, 

Hunger and thirst, and c ook 1 uiust bear 
Pause cre it be too late, 

When round our lowly clay-built cot 
The tempest rage s wide, 

Wilt thou not curse the wretched lot 
Of the poor outlaw’s bride”? 


Eve , 
6] , Ella, those who dare 


sd sper 


** Was it alone in summer gales 
I vow’d to sail with thee, 
And when the wintry storm prevails 
Must thou deserted be? 
No, ever, ever alt thou mine, 
Let weal or Woe 
Wohiate’er my fate 
I prov’d a 


betide ; 
Pil ne’er repine, 


n outlaw’s bride.” 


* Then let us haste, the murky night 
Will shicld us from pursuit ; 

No prying eye shall view our flight, 
The steed is swift of foot, 

Soon will we reach our sunny bowe: 
Where Derwent’s waters glide 

And Ella long shall bless the h 
She prov’d an outlaw’s bride.’ 





He led her to sweet Derwent’s banks 
Where rose a stately pile ; 

And num/’rous vassals throng’d in ranks 
To share the cutlaw’s smile 

My Ella dear, all, allis thine, 
The youthful lover cried, 

The cheat torgive, and ever shine, 
Earl Derwentwater’s bride. 


, 


SHE COMES TO GATHER FLOWER:> 
Put on your brightest, richest dress, 
Wear all your gems, blest vale of ours! 
My fair one comes in her loveliness, 
She comes to gather flowers, 
Garland me wreaths, thou fertile vale ! 
Woods cf green, your coronets bring ; 
Pinks of red, and lilies pale, 
Come with your fragrant offering. 
Mingle your charms of hue and smell, 


Which Flora wakes in her spring tide hours 


My fair one comes across the dell, 
She comes to gather flowers. 
Twilight of morn! from thy misty tower 
Scatter the trembling pearls around, 
Hang up thy gems on fruits and flower, 
Bespangle the dewy ground! 
Phebus! rest on thy ruby whe els, 
Look, and envy this world of ours 
For my fair one now descends the hill 
She comes to gather flowers. 
List! for the breeze on wing serene 
Through the light foliage sails, 
Hidden amidst the forest green 
Warble the nightingales, 
Hailing the glorious birth of day 
With music’s divinest powers- 
Hither my fair one bends per Way 
She comes to gail Let Any. 
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